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ECUELLE OR TWO-HANDLED PORRINGER 
Pewter. French, Eighteenth Century 



Among the recent accessions to the pewter collection is an ecuelle, or 
two-handled porringer, of French workmanship of the eighteenth century. 
The handles and cover are decorated with designs in relief, the top of the 
knob being embellished with a Roman head. 



HAMMERED SHEET IRON FIGURES 

An interesting exhibit in the collection of Japanese metal-work of this 
Museum consists of two figures of apes, one finished and the other partially 
completed, showing the possibilities of hammering sheet iron into shape by 
means of hand tools. The process, so far as we are able to judge by a careful 
examination of the figures, seems to have been as follows : 

A flat piece of sheet iron of the requisite size was placed on the form 
which was to be reproduced, and which was made of a non-resisting material, 
probably iron or bronze. The flat piece of metal was beaten down over the 
surface of the figure, gradually taking the rude form of the model. 

The process seems to have consisted almost entirely of hammering the 
surface of the sheet iron from the outside by means of various hand tools, 
forcing the thin metal into the depressions of the model. This seems to be 
proved by the fact that the unfinished specimen is about three-fourths of an 
inch higher than the finished figure. 

The unfinished example measures ten and one-half inches in height, while 
the finished one is nine and three-fourths inches high. These pieces were 
procured from the Japan Exhibition Association at the St. Louis Exposition 
of 1904, having been wrought by Mr; T. Yamada, of Tokyo. 



